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PREFACE 

The present little book is the result of a conference 
Detween some University teachers of Classical Archaeology 
Bind a small committee of Head Masters, appointed by the 
Head Masters' Conference in 1901. The joint committee 
discussed the question in what way archaeological teaching 
may best be given in schools ; and it was arranged tiiat 
Ml*. Myres and I should draw up lists of archaeological 
apparatus. I was asked to add a statement of the kind 
[)f archaeological teaching which I regarded as suited to 
schools. I must add that while I am responsible for the 
views set forth in the first part of the work, the complete- 
ness of the lists is largely due to Mr. Myres. In the 
correction of these lists much assistance has been given 
by Mr. Nutt, of 57 Long Acre, London. Additions and 
criticisms are invited, and will be considered in preparing 
a new edition, if one is called for. p q 

AsHXOLEAN Museum, 

Oxford^ Dec 190Z. 



CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 

IN SCHOOLS 

By Classical Archaeology I understand the methodical 
or scientific knowledge of the outward and visible side of 
Greek and Boman civilization ; and more particularly, the 
light to be gained in regard to that civilization by the 
study of its extant remains, ai*chitectural, artistic and 
industrial. 

When seriously pursued the study of Classical Archaeo- 
logy is of value in many ways. It trains the eyes to 
observe carefully. It forms a healthy taste in art. It is 
an excellent training in judging of degrees of probability 
and in weighing evidence. Thus it exercises the faculties 
which are left untrained in a merely literary and linguistic 
education, but which are exercised in such studies as 
geology and natural history. The result of its pursuit is 
to stimulate the historic imagination, to make the sur- 
roundings of ancient life real and intelligible, and to 
cultivate a love for fact rather than mere opinion. 

But at present we have to consider, not the advantages 
of Classical Archaeology as a pursuit, but rather how its 
methods and results may be turned to the best use in 
helping and in supplementing school education in the 
classics. I say advisedly 'helping and supplementing,* 
because these are the two ways in which it may be of 
service. When reading in class the works of Greek and 
Roman writers, archaeological illustration may be used to 
hdp the imagination and to impress the memory of the 
learner. And the merely literary study of ancient poets 
and historians may also be suppternented by a study of 
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what the Qermans call Realien, by engaging the learn^s 
attention and arousing his curiosity through bringbf 
before him evidence as to the art, the customs, and tbe 
daily life of the nations among which civilization arosei 
According to the opinion of some noted schoobnasters, the 
teaching of the classics in schools suffers from a certain 
unreality, because the learners do not realize that the 
ancients were men like ourselves and walked our earth. B 
is precisely this want of actuality and of imagination 
which a study of the elements of archaeology may serve to 
correct- 
Some schoolmasters, in reading Greek and Boman authon 
in class, feel that it would help them if they could bring 
before the eyes of their class good diagrams and photo- 
graphs which would throw light on the text. It is quite 
natural that they should wish to do this in the simplest 
and most direct way possible. But the direct way may 
lead only to disappointment: there is no royal road to 
learning. In reading a play of Euripides, a teacher will 
be anxious to produce a vivid representation of the 
Theatre of Dionysus at Athens. But, according to 
Dr. Dorpfeld, the stone theatre, of which remains still 
exist under the Acropolis, only dates from the fourth cen- 
tury ; and there is a question how far its arrangements 
correspond with those of the fifth-century theatre. Simi* 
larly if search is made for a drawing of the bridge made 
by Caesar over the Bhine, it is found that there are no 
remains of it, and it is doubtful which of the conjectural 
restorations is to be preferred. K a plan of Thermopylae is 
desired, it appears that the shape of the land at that spot 
has changed in the course of two thousand years. If 
illustrations of Greek customs are sought in prints of the 
designs on Greek vases, the customs of Greek drawing 
and composition are so different from those of our time, 
that boys will often find the illustration unintelligible or 
absurd. 
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Thus the form-master finds himself baffled, and not 
having time to work out the questions which arise on 
all sides, he perhaps has recourse to illustrated editions 
of the classics. The multiplication of these editions in 
recent years by a variety of publishers is a noteworthy 
fact, proving that a great demand exists. I should be 
sorry to say that these illustrations are worthless : but all 
that I have seen are incorrect or inadequate, and tend to 
mislead as much as to help. Two kinds of illustrations 
are useful and legitimate: first, the accurate reproduc- 
tion of ancient remains or works of art, and second, 
imaginative restorations of ancient scenes, buildings, or 
events, drawn by properly trained and educated artists. 
Illustrations of the first kind must be carefully chosen, and 
must belong to the right time and the right district, and 
even then requii-e some interpretation. Illustrations of 
the second kind appeal more directly to the imagination ; 
but their production requires in the artist an amount of 
exact archaeological knowledge which scarcely any artist 
possesses. I am sorry to say that the illustrated classics, 
of which mention has been made, are produced with 
a quite insufficient knowledge, and are in most cases full 
of bad blunders, and show great want of judgement. 

Far more to be relied on are some of the atlases and 
handbooks of antiquities, Schreiber's Atlas of Cldssical 
Antiquities (English edition by Anderson) is a work of 
great learning and accuracy, although not very attractive 
in externals, and contains representations of most Greek 
and Roman monuments which have a close relation to 
literature. The illustrations in Baumeister's DenkmcUer 
(separately published) furnish a still more extensive range 
of representations. But here again everything has to be 
interpreted. Take, for example, a Greek vase-painting or 
a Roman fresco representing some scene of ancient life. 
The artist who drew it had intentions and customs quite 
different from those of the modem world. Not only were 
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his notions of perspective quite different from ouis, but lie 
was under the dominion of strict rules as to the compo»- 
tion of groups and the meaning of attitude and gertam 
He represents his subjects in the same idealizing maimar 
in which a Greek play represents the loves and wais of 
old. 

Thus, though one cannot absolutely condemn as uselttB 
the attempts of a form-master without some knowlec^ 
of archaeology to illustrate his teaching of the classietl 
writers, one sees that he can do but little, and that even in 
schools archaeological illustration of ancient life must be 
made a subject of careful preparation, and put in ihe 
hands of some one who has had at all events some 
elementary training in the methods of ancient art, and is 
familiar with the external side of ancient Ufe. t 

If a classical master is willing to take time and trouble, 
he can no doubt in our days do much towards gaining this 
familiarity. It may be worth while to mention v^hat is 
being done in Germany in this direction. It is of course 
always difficult to argue from Germany to England, as the 
ideas of the two countries as to education are widely 
different. Yet it is always advantageous to see how so 
systematic a people as the Germans meet certain difficultieB 
which are to be found in England as well as among them. 

(i) The German governments have awarded every year to 
teachers in the Gymnasia what are called Eeise-Stipendieni 
grants to enable a large number of schoolmasters to visit 
Borne, Pompeii, Athens, and other important sites und^ 
the guidance of the best experts, who give systematic 
lectures on the spot. 

(a) Every year, in two or three of the University towns 
of Germany, conferences of schoolmasters are held, when 
series of lectures and discussions in archaeology are held in 
the museums with their archaeological workshops, and the 
latest results of investigation are set forth by University 
teachers of aiohaeology. 
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(3) Much has been lately done in the way of multiplying 
and cheapening representations of ancient sites, monuments, 
and works of art ; in the production of models, photographs, 
atlBBcs of engravings, and large series of lantern-slides. 

(4) Students who show aptitude for archaeological studies 
are furnished with the means for spending two or three 
years in the archaeological schools of Home or Athens, 
whence they pass to appointments at home. 

As a result of these activities, the teaching of the classics 
in Germany has greatly gained in force and vividness. It 
may be added that many (German classical masters are 
convinced that there is the greatest danger of classical study 
in schools being superseded by, or made subordinate to, the 
teaching of physical and biological science : and it is reason- 
able to think that this tendency may best be resisted by 
giving to classical study something of the reality and the 
scientific character which come of contact with archaeo- 
logical fetct. 

Some attempts have been made in England in the same 
general direction. For some years Mr. Ernest Gardner has 
at Easter conducted a small party of teachers to Greece, and 
there lectured to them on important sites, and in late years 
this tour has been extended to the Greek Islands and Asia 
Minor. Three years ago a conference of schoolmasters for 
archaeological instruction and discussion was held in London. 
British schools of archaeology are at work at Athens and 
Rome, though it is exceedingly difficult to keep up a supply 
of students for them with adequate preliminary training. 
Lastly, the Hellenic Society and the Teachers' Guild have 
done something to produce and multiply reproductions of 
ancient monuments and the like. 

I feel constrained to add that it is as useless to expect 
progress in archaeology without training and method as 
it is to fancy that one can hastily acquire knowledge of 
geology or chemistry. Some teachers are ready to visit 
classic sites^ but are impatient of the careful examination 

B 
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of them which is requisite ; or are willing to i^alk throng 
museums, but not prepai^ed to give the time and thougfal 
necessary to make such Walks useful. The student finds 
that it is almost useless to visit either ancient remaini 
or modern museums except in company with an expttt 
familiar with them, unless indeed he takes with him really 
detailed guides and catalogues. At the sculpture gallerieB 
of the British Museum the attendants keep copies of the 
catalogue of sculpture to lend to students ; and two boon 
spent in comparing the statues with their printed descrip- 
tions will be of more advantage to the learner than days 
spent in desultory wanderings. 

However, it appears that the archaeological illustration 
of the classics, to be at all effective, must be done by a 
special teacher, and at special times. The time required 
need not be long, nor is it at all necessary that archaeology 
should be regarded as a separate branch of study ; it may 
be kept as a means of helping study, rather than as a study 
in itself. The teacher who has it in charge must needs 
organize a small museum or apparatus. This may consist 
in part of books of prints, of casts and models, of laige 
photographs and diagrams. But the means useful beyond 
all else is the lantern, which in England is not half so muck 
used as it might be^ partly in consequence of a fancifiil 
prejudice, but which all over the educated world is every 
year taking a more and more important place in artistie 
and scientific education. Listead of being a toy for children, 
^ the lantern is in our days an indispensable adjunct to all 
higher and technical education. 

Brief lectures, illustrated with the lantern, are thus by &r 
the best means for bringing archaeology to bear on classical 
teaching. As is shown in the Appendix, lantern-slides on 
all classical subjects can now be had in infinite variety and 
at an almost nominal cost. Li their selection and their use 
the talent and training of the lecturer will have the widest 
scope. 



*« . t* . 
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Having had, perhaps, a longer and more varied experience 
in archaeological lecturing than any one else in England^ 
I may venture to give a few suggestions to those who intend 
to work in this line in schools. 

The very first thing that should .be done is to explain 
to the boys the accepted conventions of ancient art, both 
sculptural and graphic. This is the alphabet and the 
grammar of the subject : it is useless to show to a class any 
ancient representation until they know what to look for, 
and how to interpret what they see. The Greek laws of 
balance, perspective, and composition, as seen in pediment 
and relief and painting, constitute a language ; and if that 
language is unknown, all that is expressed in it will be 
unintelligible. The general history of ancient art in its 
various periods must be made clear; and the ways in which 
various kinds of feeling and action are rendered must be set 
forth. The influence of material on the artist, and his 
reasons for proceeding in one way rather than another, must 
be at least generally explained. As is the case in many 
other subjects, these most elementary teachings are perhaps 
the most difficult, and require the greatest care and skill. 

When this preliminary is accomplished, the instructor 
may proceed on either of two lines. He may confine 
himself to the illustration of ancient authors, or he may 
supplement such illustration by some more direct archaeo- 
logical teaching. Of these two ways of proceeding I will 
speak in turn. 

The temptation to throw light on the Homeric poems by 
help of the recent brilliant discoveries of the Mycenaean 
age is great, but not free from danger. The fact is that 
the more we know of the Mycenaean civilization, the 
more clearly we see what a gap separates it from Classical 
Greece and in a less degree from Homeric Greece \ In some 

^ I must add that my colleague Mr. Myres, who has given special 
itttention to the earliest civilization of Greece, does not ' accept this 
statement. He writes as follows : * The experiment has been tried, 
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respectB, weapone or works of art diaeo^ored wk Mjsai 
and on other prehistoric sites maj serve to ilfasliitdii 
of Homer. And in the Homerie poems may be fomndBflf 
traces of the life and the influence of the raees of fli 
Mycenaean age: yet the walls, the honaeei, the enteaik 
the dress of the great cities of prehistarie Greees fli 
on the whole quite nnUke those of the Homerie Arhiw 
The frequent representations of Homers aoenes on Gunk 
Tases of the sixth and fifth centuries also ohofw es ee* 
ditions of life very different from those of Homer. Itai 
while the skilled archaeologist may find, alike in My- 
cenaean museums and in the remains of the gecHnetrie ap 
in Greece, parallels to the Homeric descriptioDa ; jet tUi 
should scarcely be attempted by any one without gooi 
training. The world of Homer must aAar all remis 
something of a £Eury-land, without dose contact with tti 
visible earth. 

The case is somewhat different with the Greek Trage£siia 
Tbey^ like Homer, write of an ideal past, and are caieiol 
to keep their plays from contact with everyday life. Bvk 
they wrote in an age the art of which is quite IWtoiIiat to 
us, and in which the poetic and the graphic branches of art 
accepted similar principles and moved on similar Unes to 
those of the drama. 

The externals of the Greek Theatre can be brought wifr 



of awakening a realistic interest in the Homeric question on ill 
archaeological side, by examination of the points of etmiaei b et w e t a 
Homeric descriptions and Mycenaean and other prehistoric moniimeiilib 
The substance, CTsn, of an argument like that of Beichel's Hommimk$ 
Wajjflmj might be stated and examined with advantage, with th* infts 
tide by side with the monuments; eren if its conclusions are nek 
regarded as established. Such an exercise seldom fails with the rather 
older boys to lead to closer, more accurate, and more intelligent study of 
the Homeric descriptions of warfare and armour; and the available 
material is fairly accessible, in lantern-slides, in Reichers book, and in 
the general works on prehistoric Greece: Schuohhardt*s SchiimmamCM 
ExoavaiimMt Tsountas' and Manatt's Mycenaean Aff», and even in Bory't 
Miekry </ Or$$c$.' 
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^Tividness before the eyes of a class. And it is certain that 
z until its conventions, with all the apparatus of mask and 
c trailing peplos and high cothurni, are fully realized, a Greek 
^ play is an unintelligible thing. If modem notions of 
acting and scenery fill the background of the mind, it will 
remain an absurdity. 

Of course the best of all illustration is the acting of 
a play in the ancient manner. No doubt the omission 
of the mask and the employment of the Greek dress of 
every day in place of that of the ancient stage is, to speak 
strictly, misleading. But in this way only can a pleasing 
spectacle be produced, and the same aloofness from actuality 
which the Tragedians produced by their elaborately artifi- 
cial dresses, may be produced for us by the use of the 
Classic dress, which is far removed from everyday 
vulgarity. 

The treatment of legend in the plays of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles is curiously independent of the traditions of 
painting and sculpture, so that it is usually only on late 
works of art such as Roman sarcophagi that we can find 
direct representations of scenes in the plays of these two 
dramatists. And of course to cite a relief from a Roman 
sarcophagus to illustrate the story of Prometheus or Ajax 
is of very little use. But in the case of the Orestean 
trilogy we have many vase-paintings which may serve as 
useful illustrations. And when we come to Euripides, 
almost all his plays contain scenes which may be more or 
less closely paralleled from the paintings of vases. The 
little work of Yogel gives lists of such vases : it would be 
easy to arrange a series of lantern-slides which would 
largely illustrate Euripides, though it must of course be 
remembered that Euripides works according to the rules 
of his craft, and the vase-painter in accordance with 
different rules. We have two series of works of art which 
throw light one on the other: but the subserviency of 
the pencil to the pen, to which we ai*e accustomed in 
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modem illustrated works, is a thing almost unknown ii 
antiquity. 

Theocritus and the Boman poets may be largely illw- 
trated, especially from the mural paintings of the Boma& 
age, gems, and Hellenistic reliefs. 

For Herodotus there is available the vast gallery of reli^ 
and wall-paintings of Egypt, Assyria, and Persia. Bnt it 
need scarcely be observed that these materials must be used 
with great care and discrimination. For what one finds 
in Herodotus is the world seen through Ionian spectacles, 
while in the monuments one finds the oriental world as 
seen by the orientals themselves. The sharpness of the 
contrast may help to stimulate thought in the thoughtful, 
but to young students it is likely to bring bewilderment^ 
in the absence of careful explanation. But occasionally 
Greek vases^ such as the well-known * Darius vase,' do 
attempt to render Persian dress and customs; and these 
may fahly be regarded as presenting a parallel to Hero- 
dotus, and to works like the Persae of Aeschylus. 

On the other hand, the illustration of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and other Greek prose-writers, by means of 
map, plan, photograph, and print, is a pure benefit. The 
Boman historians, Caesar, Livy, and Tacitus, may be fully 
illustrated. The columns of Trajan and Antoninus in 
particular furnish a marvellous wealth of information in 
regard to the buildings and the military operations of the 
Boman government, and perfect representations of them are 
now to be had. 

One particular branch of sculpture has a special value in 
connexion with Greek and Boman literature : the portrait- 
statues of antiquity. This section of ancient art, after being 
long neglected, has of late years received far more attention, 
especially in the works of Bernoulli and Amdt. We possess 
authentic portraits of most of the great Greek writers, as 
well as of many Greek and Boman statesmen, generals, 
and philosophers. Mr. Bouse has published two small 
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3 eoUections of Greek and of Roman portraits. But there is 
much more to be done, and as it is difficult, on the ground 

jr of expense, to publish in books really satisfactory repre- 

• . sentations of works of ancient sculpture, the lantern may 
well be called in to help. That it is important, in reading 

T any literary work, to keep before one a vivid impression of 

^ the personality of the writer is one of the most certain of 

. truths. 

The study of ancient history, as separate from the reading 
of the great historians, is in my experience seldom carried 
£eu: in schools. If, however, what is taught is not mere 
political detail, if some attempt is made to explain the 
position of Greece and Rome in regard to the history of 
civilization generally, in regard to religion, war, trade, art, 
and so forth, then at every turn archaeological illustration 
will be of service. It is impossible here to mark out courses^ 
for every teacher will naturally try to interest his pupils in 
that which interests himself. I can only refer to the lists 
which follow this introduction. But, generally, one may 

, say that a free use of the photograph and the lantern will 
turn the hours spent on Greek and Roman history from an 
uninteresting drudgery into a time thoroughly enjoyed and 
remembered through life. The advantages which spring 
from free and constant use of maps, relief-maps and the 
like, need scarcely in these days be insisted on, since they 
may now be regarded as generally recognized. 

In my opinion the attempt directly to illustrate Greek 
and Roman literature by works of art and antiquities, even 
when made by trained archaeologists, can never come to 
very much. It may sometimes be useful, but as a method 
it is defective, since there is not between ancient literature 
and plastic art the close relation which a modem mind 
expects. So long as ancient art was approached, as it was 
approached by the writers of half a century ago, from the 
side of literature, it was never understood. Only when 
Brunn showed that Greek art was a growth proceeding 
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acoording to laws of its own, did archaeology take a silb* 
fSftctory development 

What is far more beneficial to the minds of boys, and efm 
in the ]ong run to their classical proficiency, is some elemob 
tary instruction of a more methodic kind in the extemak 
of ancient life, so that it may become familiar not only to 
their minds but also to their eyes. In this way some d 
the chief defects of modem classical education may be 
diminished or remedied. In my experience young men 
coming to the Universities from the great schools are 
remarkably deficient in the power of observing accurately, 
and recording their observations. And they are usually 
entirely unversed in the weighing of evidence, or disceniing 
degrees of probability. These are precisely respects in 
which they would be improved by even a little work is 
museums or on photographs, or by any methodical attempt 
to appreciate archaeological facts. In fact this training acts 
as a corrective to merely literary education, in the same 
way as does the pursuit of the natural sciences. 

As regards mental training, it matters little which classes 
of archaeological facts are brought before boys : teachen 
will therefore naturally prefer that they should have th^ 
attention directed to those particular classes which are 
most accessible, or which have the closest relations yriA 
school work. Contact with any kind of ancient remains 
tends to bring in the eyes of the student as a supplement and 
corrective to mere mental apprehension, to show him that 
the Greeks and Romans were people who actually existed, 
and at one time controlled the stream of civilization whidi 
flows down past us to future ages. 

The camera has been very busy in Greece and Italy in 
recent years: English, German, and American travellen 
have taken innumerable negatives of all that is visible 
above the soil, and of all the results of excavation. By 
consulting the lists of the German Archaeological Institute 
and the Hellenic Society, and those issued by private 
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personsy it is ea49y to procure photographic slides of any 
important scene or site. A few lectures on the history 
and monuments of such sites as the Acropolis of Athens, 
Olympia, or Bome can be given even by those without 
detailed or technical knowledge of archaeology . 

It is thus possible to satisfy the craving which exists in 
all minds which have any intellectual freshness to partici- 
pate in modem progress and discovery. Study of classical 
literature, though it may be an admirable mental exercise, 
Ib yet apt to seem something which does not progress in 
sympathy with the movement of the world. The vogue of 
physical science has certainly reduced the respect in which 
those are held who only commentate the works of others. 
But in modem exploration and excavation, as carried on 
in classic lands, we have precisely the missing element, the 
Btir of discovery, an inflow of new evidence, changed ways 
of regarding history, something to look at and to work on 
which has not yet been exploited by the labours of succes- 
sive generations of scholars. 

The daily life of* the ancients, their houses, dress, 
gymnastics^ and the like, is a subject which has often been 
attempted in schools and colleges. It is certainly attractive, 
but in practice will be found less valuable than one would 
expect, because the information thus conveyed is necessarily 
detached and scrappy ; it does not train the mind, nor lead 
on to anything beyond itself. 

Of much more real value are lectures, which of course 
may be quit^ elementary, on some branch of ancient art, 
temple architecture, Greek sculpture, Roman ai*ches and 
columns, sculptured tombs, and the classes of Greek vases. 
Especially valuable are coins, which are at once works of 
art, monuments of mythology, and historic facts. Beal 
coins cannot always be procured: but electrotype copies 
may easily be had, and enlarged copies of coins thrown by the 
lantern may be made very instructive as well as interesting. 

An eminent head master has written to me saying that 

G 
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his difficulty is to determine whafc in archaeol<^ ia radSi- 
mentaiy and what is advanced, what should be taught fillip 
and how it should be set about. ' What/ he asks, *do jot 
want a student to know before he comes to you ' (at tk 
University) ? It may be well that I should try to answet 
these questions. 

In respect to teaching in schools, archaeology stands k 
very much the same position as the natural sciences, h'n 
far more important that a boy should learn to obsem 
closely, and accurately describe what he sees, that he should 
have some eye for difference of period and country in mona- 
ments, that he should understand the value of the evidenfie 
offered by coin and inscription and the like, than that ha 
should have definite or detailed archaeological knowledge 
To know the contents of primers and handbooks profits 
little ; but to know what the Greeks and Komans meant 
by this temple or that trophy, or to really enjoy visits to 
the classical rooms of the British Museum, profits greatly* 
Unfortunately, as I have already observed, the elementary 
teaching is ever the hardest; and unless a teacher has 
acquired this habit of mind for himself he cannot impart it 
to others. 

The ablest lecturers in natural science, such men as 
Owen, Tyndall, or Huxley, would often give a whole 
lecture on a bone, a piece of chalk, or the like. In the 
same way, a single photograph, a vase, or a coin might 
well furnish the text to a most useful lecture. To imder- 
stand one vase or one coin 'all in all' is to understand 
the history of vase-painting or coin-striking. When the 
lecturer has not the mastery involved in taking so simple 
a subject, he will do well to restrict the field as much as 
possible and to avoid mere generalities. Such matters as 
the daily life of an Athenian gentleman, the details of the 
festival at Olympia, a voyage from Athens to Fanticapaeum 
might be made vivid by satisfactory illustration. For more 
continuous work materials may easily be had. A handful 
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^of beautiful Sicilian bronze coins may be had for a few 

'^! shillings, and the work of identifying and interpreting them 

:.*. would be an excellent piece of training. Mr. Upcott's or 

Prof. E. Gardner's handbook of Sculpture might be read, 

' with a mass of supplementary photographs, to be used as 

exercises. The Column of Trajan might be considered scene 

by scene, with the help of other parallel representations of 

Roman wars. Pompeii might be studied in books and 

photographs as a preparation or as a sequel to a visit to 

that marvellous site. Any piece of work of this kind will 

be useful. Whether the particular subject chosen is of 

great or of little real impoi*tance, the main object will be 

, attained of bringing the mind of the pupil into quiet and 

persistent contact with archaeological fact. 

My answer to my friend's questions must thus be some* 
what indefinite. I cannot name any particular section of 
archaeology as deserving priority or preference in teaching. 
It is a misfortune that the rigid examination systems of 
Oxford and Cambridge oblige them to select certain 
branches of archaeology, and exclude others from the 
course. At present this is not the case with the Curricula 
of schools ; and it is a good thing. Would not the best 
plan be to secure for every school, either as resident master, 
or as visiting lecturer, some man who had studied archaeo- 
logy, who knew something of Greek and Roman lands and 
of the great museums of Europe, and then leave him a free 
hand to teach any branch of the subject that interested 
him, and was likely to interest the boys? He would 
probably make the boys found, and (what is far more im- 
portant) add to and frequent, a little museum. With quite 
a small sustentation grant, in these days a museum, not of 
originals but of models and photographs, may be kept alive 
and growing. Frequent rearrangements will prevent it 
from becoming stagnant. Natural science and archaeology 
are so similar in their methods and apparatus that an 
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allianoe wiU speedily arise between them. But, on the 
otlier hand, it is a great mistake to direct boys who ha^ 
a natural tendency towards antiquities exclusively to pie- 
historic or local remains. So long as classical literatare \ 
remains the staple of education in our great schools, so 
long clasflical art and monuments will have a more direct 
daim on master and pupil than any other branch of 
archaeology. And the immense amount of attention which 
the classical bianch of the study has received during the 
last centuiy, especially in Germany, has made it by &r the 
most complete branch ; classical not merely because related 
to classical literature, but because worked out in extra- 
ordinary detail and perfection, so as to serve as a model to 
all other branches. As a training in method it is quite 
without a rivaL 

I presume that any introduction of archaeology into 
schools can be but tentative and graduaL Owing to the 
persistent n^lect of the subject in English Universities, 
few masters will have had any training in the subject 
themselves, perhaps few will recognize the value of such 
training. And the English boy of the public schools 
probably starts with a certain contempt for art in all its 
forms, and for 'pictures' in particular. When he is first 
introduced to Greek vase-paintings or Boman reliefis, he is 
likely to find them as absurd as he finds the action in 
Greek tragedies or Virgil's notions about bees. The true, 
historic spirit, to which nothing well done in the past^ 
according to the light of the time, is indifferent, is so rare 
among grown men in England^ that we can scarcely expect 
to find it among boys. Nothing will help its spread and 
growth more powerfully than wider interest in archaeol<^. 

P.G. 




APPENDIX 

LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS, PRINTS, SLIDES, 
MODELS, &o., FOR ARCHAEOLOGICAL USE 

* Works marked with an asterisk are recommended. 

Section I. Oriental. 

EgypU 

The Egyptian Exploration Fund, 37 Great Russell Street, 
W.C., publishes an Atlas of Ancient Egypt, 35. 6d. 

Also a large collection of slides; apply to Newton & Go. 
3 Fleet Street, W.O. 

Assyria. 

Reproductions by Mr. Jarvis, to scale, of Ass3rrian objects 
in British Museum and elsewhere. Published by Clarke & 
Dayies, 38 Museum Street, W., or direct from Alfred Jarvis, 
43 Willis Road, N.W, 13 to 5 inches high : prices £2 25. to 
75. 6d. 

♦The Society of Biblical Archaeology publishes a series of 
90 photographs, illustrating Ancient Assyrian Life. £6 los. ; 
to Educational Institutions, £5. 

PalesUne* 

'^'Palestine Exploration Fund, 38, Conduit Street, W., issues 
a large series of photographs of sites, &c. Good photo-relief 
map of Palestine : special terms to members. Slides Is. plain. 
Hap 18. 3d. plain, 25. gd. coloured. 

Photochrome Company (London) has a large series of coloured 
photographs published in connexion with the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. 
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The Sunday School Institute, Serjeants* Inn, Fleet Street, 
E.G., publishes a seiies of small hand-models of Oriental 
houses, tombs, furniture, &c., cheap. Also imports the 
commoner Syrian antiquities, 'tear-bottles,' 'Eoman lamps,' 
and surviyals of ancient utensils, plants, &c., in modem use. 
Small educational museum at the Institute, organized by 
Rev. J. G. Kitchin, The Priory, Watford. 

Light from the East. C. J. BalL Objects illustrating 
Biblical History and Archaeology under consecutive heads; 
fully illustrated by half-tone and collotype plates. Good for 
a school library. Eyre & Spottiswoode. lo x 8 in. 1899. 12& 



HdlzeVs Series of Wall Diagrams (see at end). 

(a) Egypt. 

1. Sphinx and the Pyramids of Gizeh. 

2. Memnon Colossi. 

3. Temple of Luxor (Thebes). 

4. Rock -tombs of Ipsambul (Abu Simbel). 

5. Isle of Philae with the Isis Temple. 

6. Temple of Edfou. 

(h) India. 

7. Ellora. 

8. Mahamalaipur. 

9. Grotto-temple of Elephanta. 

(c) Assyria. 

10. Palace of Khorsabad. 

(d) Persia. 

11. Mausoleum of Cyrus. 

12. Persepolis. 

13* Sepulchres of Kings (Naksh-i-Rustem). 
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Section II. Ancient Greece. 

Maps and Flans. 

General Spruner-Sieglin, Hand Atlas of Ancient Geography. 
34 plates^ about 136 maps and plans, in 8 parts, of which 5 out.. 
Justus Perthes, Gotha. D. Nutt, or any bookseller. Each part 
2«. 6d, 

J. Murray's series of Classical Hand Maps : Greece, Italy, 
Britain, &c. Edited by Grundy, Hayerfield, and others. 
Price 25. to 35. each. Sold separately. 

Greece. Physikalische Schulwandkarte (Physical School 
Wall-map), with or without names. D. Eeimer, Berlin. 9s. 

Athens and Attica. Curtius and Kaupert (German Imperial 
Archaeological Institute). Dietrich Eeimer, Berlin. Size 
22 in. X 23 in. each sheet. Scale i- 12500, 28 sheets, price 
£^ 6s. Yj&y map (to be had separately) makes an excellent 
wall-:map if mounted, 225. 6d 

Athens (Piraeus and Acropolis inset). Cybulski. K. F. 
Koehler, Leipzig. 31 in. X 24 in. 10s, 

Athens and Piraeus. Pheny. St. Petersburg. 
^ Austrian General Staff Map (Uebersichtskarte) of the 
Balkan Peninsula (4 sheets), good for physical features and 
conformation of Aegean Sea. 

Mycenae. Steffen (German Imperial Archaeological Insti- 
tute). With explanatory text Dietrich Eeimer, Berlin. 

G. B. Gnmdy. The Great Persian War^ With maps, &c. 

J. Murray. 215. 

Raised Maps. 

Sjrracuse. • Haverfield and Jordan. Published by the Hellenic 
Association. £2 2$. 

Athens and Piraeus. Bum. Published by Stanford, Long 
Acre. 

Large model of the Acropolis of Athens, 5 ft. x 3 ft. About 
£25. H. Walger, Berlin. (Examples in the British and 
Ashmolean Museums.) 

Scribbling Maps. 

A very useful set, by B. V. Darbishire, is on sale at 
Williams & Norgate's, Broad Street, Oxford. Price, id. to 6d. 
each, including Mediterranean, Greece with South Italy and 
West Asia Minor. 
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Greek Views: Watt Diagrams^ 
Athens : 

Acropolis, N. side. Hdlzel i6. 

Acropolis, W. sida Hofi&nann ; Fischer (yon Launitz). 

Acropolis, S. side. H6lzel 17 ; Fischer. 

Bohn's Acropolis, reconstruction. Fischer. 

Erechtheion. Hdlzel 19. 

Theatre of Dionysos. H6lzel 20. 

Stadion. Hoffmann. 

Ilissos. Hofimann. 
Aegina : Temple. Hclzel 15. 
Mycenae. Lion Gate. H6lzel 14. 
Syracuse. H5lzel 21. 
Taormina : Theatre. H5lzel 30. 

Ghtek Views : Chneral Series of Photographs and Slides. 

South Italy and Sicily. G. Brogi, Florence. About8xioi^» 
I fc, 9 fcs. per doz. 

Sommer & Son, Naples. Half a franc, 6 fcs. per doz. 

German Archaeological Institute in Athens. Series of photo* 
graphs of excavations : 5 X J at ^d.; 6 x 8 at yd ^ 7 X 9 J ** 
gd,y approximately. 

Catalogues (reprinted from Jahrb. d. Inst. ; 1895, 55 ; and 
1896, 148) to be obtained from the Institute. 

English Photographic Company, care of W. Barth, 12 Uni* 
versity Street, Athens, has a large series of subjects and views; 
a complete set is kept in the Hellenic Society's Library. 

Dr. A. S. Cooley, 387, Central Street, Auburndale, Mass. 
800 photographs illustrating the work of the American School 
pf Athens, &c. 

Solio prints, 10 cents each ; blue prints, 6 cents. 

Lantern-slides, 40 cents. Catalogue published. 

G. R. Swain, Principal, Bay City High School, Bay City» 
Michigan. 2,500 slides Greek and Boman Archaeology. 

Man's Pompeii (175 slides): De Criscio Inscriptions (100). 

Slides, 40 cents. Catalogue, 15 cents. 

^Hellenic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, W. Collection of 
(a) Beference prints, in the Society's library. 
(h) Negatives ; i^om which photographs can be obtained ai> 
approximately cost price, by members of the Society*' 
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(c) Lantern-slides; lent to members, and under certain 

restrictions to non-members also. 

(d) Enlargements made to order, up to 24 x 36 in., from 

the better negatives. 

' Midnight Sun ' Photographic Society : Secretary, H. Awdry, 
Esq., Wellington College. Collection of negatives, from which 
slides and prints can be obtained by members, and imder 
certain conditions by non-membei*s. Apply to the Secretary. 

* Autotype Co., 74, New Oxford Street, W., are agents for the 
supply of certain sets of Greek and Sicilian views on behalf 
of the Hellenic Society. Autotype prints, 17 x 13, 3s. each 
unmounted to members ; higher prices to non-members. 

Mansell & Co., 405, Oxford Street. Miscellaneous views, 
14 X II, 35. each. 

Watson & Sons, 313, Holbom. Sets of slides of Greece; 
plain, 15., coloured, 2S. ; hire terms, is. 6d. per dozen. 

Newton & Co., 3, Fleet Street, E.C. Slides illustrating 
Cyprus and Greece ; plain photographs, is., coloured, 5s. ; 
hire terms, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

Stereoscopic Co. Slides of Sculpture in Brit. Mus. 23. 
each, 215. a dozen ; also prints, 11^ x 77, 2S. or 2s. 6d. each. 

A. KrQss, Adolphsbrtlcke, 7, Hamburg. Large series of 
slides and subjects ; but, imless told otherwise, he will send 
G«rman-size slides, which will not fit an English lantern. 
IS, 6(2. each. Catalogue. 

F. Stoedtner, Bremerstrasse, 56, Berlin, N.W. Large series 
of slides of architecture, sculpture, and antiquities. German 
or English size. Plain, lod, coloured, 35. Catalogue. 

Greek Architecture. 

Banister Fletcher's History of Architecture. Batsford. 218. 
Lantern-slides of any of the plates in this work may be obtained 
from G. Philip & Son, Fleet Street, is. 6d. each. Arrange- 
ments are being made for the publication of large prints of the 
classical plates, size 40 x 27 in. 

Ten diagrams of plans of temples. 30 x 22 in. to 20 x 14 in. 
Fischer, Cassel. 7s. 

O. Jahn and A. Michaelis. Arx Athenarum. The Text of 
Pausanias, with Notes and Plans. los. Weber, Bonn. 3rd ed. 
1901. 

D 
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Crreek Portraits. 

Brunn-Amdt. Griechische und ROmische Portr^t-bilder 
(large mounted photographs, with explanatory text), Bruck- 
mann, Munich. Parts not to be had separately ; each part £i. 
51 parts out. 

Bilder der Mythologie und Geschichte der Griechen und 
ROmer v, F. Hoppe. 30 plates about 16 x 24 in. ; collotype ; 
short commentary, 125. ; a good selection, admirably re* 
produced. Carl Graeser, 26 Starhemberggasse, Wien. 

Imhoof-Blumer. Portrait-K5pfe auf antiken MUnzen. 206 
portraits. Teubner. 105. 

Greek Portraits. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse. 15. 6d. J. M. 
Dent & Co., London. An experimental series of small half- 
tone blocks, four on a square octavo page, with brief biogra- 
phies ; useful for middle forms, but some of the portraits not 
authentic. 

Bernoulli. Griechische Ikonographie, vols, i, ii. Plates of 
important Greek portraits. Bruckmann. 365. 

Oreek Antiquities: Diagrams and Models. 

Model Fa9ade of a Doric Temple. Rev. T. Field. Teachers* 
Guild Museum. 

Armour. Cybulski *. 

Soldiers. Various equipments. Cybulski *. 

Hoplite. 57 X 19 in. 18s, Diagram. Fischer. lis. 6d, 

Hoplite. Set of armour for lay-figure. Teachers' Guild 
Museum. 21s. 

Dress. Set of garments for lay-figure. Teachers' Guild 
Museum. See below. 

Murex (* Purple ' shell), in box. 25. Sunday School Institute. 

Ship. Model. 5s. Sunday School Institute. 

Greek Antiquities: BooJcs of Illustrations. 

*Baumeister. Griechische und ROmische Bilder: contains 
the whole of the illustrations from the three volumes of 
Baumeister's ' Antike Denkmftler,' Oldenburg, Munich (Grevel 

^ Cybulski diagrams (Tabulae, quibus antiquitates Graecae et Romanae 
illustrantur). 12 published; more in preparation ; coloured; of unequal 
value ; colouring crude ; price 49. to 5s. each, unmounted. About 
2 ft. X a ft. 6 in. 
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CJo., 3, King Street, Covent Garden). 4to, Out of print 
^«^d liard to find. 

'VVeisser. Bilder-Atlas. Neflf, Stuttgart. 1881. Folio. 

bound. 21^. 
SittL Atlas zur Arch&ologie der Kunsi i^ooo figures. 

Munich, 1897. 13& 6d. 
"^Schreiber. Atlas of Classical Antiquities. Trans, by 
-^^derson. Macmillan. 21s. net. 

fi« Luckenbach. Abbildungen zur alten Geschichte. 190 
^STUres, poorly reproduced. 3rd ed. Oldenburg, Munich. 

O-ardner and Jevons. Manual of Greek Antiquities. 2nd 
ion. A few engravings only. GrifOui & Co. 165. 

Crreek Vases. 

Harrison and McColl. Series of black and white reproductions 
^^ Selected vases : large enough for a small class. 18 x 12 in. 
^^t of print, but secondhand copies can be had from Glaisher 
^ Co. and other booksellers for about 21s. 

Cienick and Furtw&ngler. Griechische Keramik. 40 large 
^^loured plates with text. 2nd edition. E. Wasmuth, Berlin, 
^884. ^4. 

^. Lau. Die Griechischen Vasen. 44 coloured plates with 
'^^^ct. A. Seemann, Leipzig, 1877. £2 i6s. 

*S. Beinach. B^pertoire des vases grecs. 2 vols. A very 
*^^^^ collection of vase-drawings from larger works. E. Leroux, 
^^M. 105. 

£ayet et CoUignon. Histoire de la C^ramique grecque. 
*•- Decauz, Paris. 

Greek Coins* 

^Reproductions in electrotype of a large number of Greek 
^pins are made by Mr. A. Beady, British Museum, London, 
"^^•C, and can be obtained from him. Price 2S. 6d. each. 
■^-*^iger and smaller series, with catalogues. 

^British Museum Guide to Greek Coins. 70 photographic 
^^^tes. Published by the British Museum. 8vo. 215. 

Types of Greek Coins. P. Gardner. Photographic plates, 
^iljnbridge University Press. 4to. £1 los. 

Bistoria Nimiorum. B. V. Head. Oxford : Clarendon 
*^*ess. 425. 
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Coins of the New Testament. Small handbook by Marcus 
Stone. Published by S. P. C. K., Northimiberland Avenue, 
London. 

C^reek Theatre: Diagrams. 

Plans, sections, &c. Cybulski. 
General view. Cybulski. 
Plan. 43 in. x 31 in. i8^. Fischer. 
General view. 43 in. x 31 in. 185. Fischer. 
Taormina. Theatre, view. H5lzel 30. 
Athens. Theatre, view. H5lzel 20. 

Actor. Female costume and mask. 32 in. x 26 in. 185. 
Fischer. 

Photographs of Greek Plays. 

Antigone (Bradfield, 1890), 11 views, 12 portraits. Hills 
& Saunders, Com Market, Oxford. 

Agamemnon (Bradfield, 1892), 11 views, 9 portraits. Hills 
& Saunders, Corn Market, Oxford. 

Alcestis (Bradfield, 1895). Hills & Saunders, Com Market, 
Oxford. 

Ion (Cambridge, 1892), 13 views. Macmillan & Bowes, 
Cambridge. 

Frogs (Oxford, 1892), 16 views, portraits. Hills & Saunders, 
Com Market, Oxford. 

Achamians (Leamington, 1892), 5 views, portraits. Smartt 
& Son, Leamington. 

N.B. Lantern-slides of the above can be hired or made to 
order. 

Antigone (Bradfield, 1898). Series of views, 12 x 10 in., 25. 
each, unmounted ; 8 x6, is. 6d. each, unmounted. A. H. Fry, 
Boyal Pavilion Studio, Brighton. 

Grreek Theatre: Model. 

Greek Theatre : model 3 ft. by 2 ft., in Teachers' Guild 
Museum, with interchangeable stage-buildings. Cost £5 ; could 
be repeated for same sum. After Cybulski. 

Greek Uieatre: Books. 

Vogel. Scenen Euripideischer Trag^dien in Griech. Vasen- 
gem&lden. Leipzig, 1886. 45. 
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Huddflston. Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase-paintings. 
6s. Hacmillan, 1898. 

CS. Robert Arch&ologische H&rchen, and Bild und Lied. 
6& each. Weidmann, Berlin. 

A. E. Haigh. The Attic Theatre (2nd edition), and The 
Tragic Drama of the Greeks. Each 125. 6d. Oxford : Clarendon 



Greek Sculpture: Handbooks. 

E. A. Gardner. 2 vols., 8yo. Macmillan. 105. 

Upcott. 2nd edition. Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. 

H. S. Jones. Ancient Writers on Greek Sculpture. Mac- 
millan. ^8. 

Jane Harrison. Introductory Studies in Greek Art. F.Unwin. 
7& 6d. 

Manuale di Scultura. Hoepli, Milan (outline engravings 
only). 5». 

J. A. Bemhard. Schriffcquellen zur antiken Kunstgeschichte. 
Passages from ancient writers on art, for school use. Ehler- 
mann, Berlin. 28. 

8. Reinach. Repertoire de la Statuaire grecque et romaina 
Vol. ly Mus^ de Clarac; Vol. 11, 7,000 statues antiques. 
E. Leroux, Paris. 15^. 

Photographs of Sculpture. 

Large series in almost all cities ; Alinari, Florence, Rome ; 
Sommer, Naples ; Guyau, Paris 7 Rhomaides, Athens ; English 
Photographic Co., Athens ; Mansell & Co., London, &c A selec- 
tion to be had at South Kensington Museum at reduced terms 
on personal application. 

Brunn. Denkm&ler Griech. und Rdm. Sculptur. 500 large 
plates, in 100 parts, at £1 a part. 

Do. selected for schools, with explanatory text, each part 
containing 10 plates. £1 a part. 

*Do. small edition (Handausgabe), by Furtw&ngler and 
Urlichs. 52 plates. 45. 

All published by Bruckmann, Munich. 

"^Der Schtoe Mensch in der Kunst aller Zeiten : Altertum, 
H. Bulle. A large collection of 216 plates of ancient sculpture, 
with Grerman text. i8«. G. Hirth, Munich and Leipzig. 

Large Photographs of Sculpture. Bruckmann, Munich. 
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About 3 X 2 ft. los. each. Stele of Hegeso, Alexander Sarco- 
phagus, Augustus of Prima Porta, Hermes of Praxiteles. 

The British Museum publishes large autotypes of Horsemen 
firom the Parthenon frieze, 105. ; the Fates from the Parthenon 
pediment, 105. ; bronze head of Aphrodite, 6s. 

Wall diagrams and plates suitable for class-rooms. Art for 
Schools Association. Photographs, 12 x 10 in. zs. Reduced 
to i^. lod. for schools. 

Casts of Sculpture. 

German Archaeological Institute. Lists of casts for use in 
schools. Reduced terms. Anzeiger des Arch. Inst, xi, 1896, 
p. 46. 

G. Eichler. Berlin (Behrenstrasse, 27), W. 

Micheli. Berlin (Unter den Linden, 12), W. 

Sommer. Naples (especially reproductions of Pompeian 
objects). 

*Brucciani & Co., 254, Goswell Road, E.G. Special catalogue 
of casts for schools. 

Greek Dress. 

A model set of Greek Costumes has been prepared under 
the direction of Miss Penrose, Principal of HoUoway College^ 
for use with a lay-figure standing 21 in. high over all. 

The Costumes are supplied on application to 74, Gower 
Street, price £1 is. per set. 

Suitable lay-figure, price £1. 

Lady Evans. Greek Dress. Macmillan. 55. 

Section III. Ancient Rome. 

Maps and Plans. 

J. Murray's Classical Hand Maps. See Sect. II, under Maps 
and Plans. 

Caesar. Kampen. 15 Maps of the Gallic Campaigns, with 
text. J. Perthes, Gotha. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

Italy. Stumme Physikalische Schulwandkarte, with or 
without names, on linen. D. Reimer, Berlin. 95. (Exhibited 
in the Geographical Section of the Teachers' Guild Museum.) 

Wall-map of Rome, Huelsen. 95., on linen 155. Reimer, 
Berlin. 
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Danube Talley. Wandkarte (as above). 95., on linen 
13s. 6d. 

Danube Valley. Wall-map. Steinhauser, Vienna, 205. 

Das alte Eom. A series of ingeniously arranged large maps 
and plans, to show the gradual growth of Eome. A. Schneider. 
1 6$. Teubner, Leipzig. 

Baised Maps. 

Home. Bum. Stanford, Long Acre, W.C 
Italy. Several large maps made in Italy (expensive), exhi- 
bited at the Teachers' Guild Museum (Geographical Section). 

Scribbling Maps. 

B. V. Darbishire. On sale at Williams & Norgate's, Broad 
Street, Oxford. Italy, Spain, Gaul, Bhine to Danube, Medi- 
terranean, Britain, &c. id, to 6d. each. With or without 
names. 

Photographs. 

G. Brogi, Florence. 8 x 10 in. i fc. each, 9 fcs. per doz. 

Alinari, Florence, Naples, and Bome. 

D. Anderson, 85, Piazza di Spagna, Bome. 8x10, 50 c. 
each, 6 fcs. per doz. ; 22 x 16, 4 fcs. each. 

O. Naya, Venice. 8 x 10, 50 c. each ; 22 x 16, 4 fcs. each. 

O. Sommer, Naples. 8 x 10. 50 c. each, 6 fcs. per doz. 
Lantern-slides, is. each, 10s. per dozen. 

Specimens of the series of Sommer and Alinari, William 
Martin & Co., 67, West Nile Street, Glasgow. 

Plans and Views of Bome and Italy. 

Arch of Constantino. Hdlzel. 

Arch of Constantino. 27 in. x 16 in. 35. 6d. Art for 
Schools. 

Castle of S. Angelo (Hadrian's Mausoleum). Hdlzel 27. 

Colosseum. Holzel 25. 

Colosseum. Two views. 27 in. x 16 in. 35. 6d. each. Art 
for Schools. 

Forum. Single plate. Holzel 22. 

Forum. Double plate. Hdlzel 22 a, b. 

Janus Temple. 27 in. x 16 in. 35. 6d. Art for Schools. 

Pantheon. H5lzel 26. 
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Via Appia. Holzel 24. 

Pompeii Holzel 28. 

House of the Tragic Poet. H5lzel 29. 

Syracuse. H5lzel 21. 

Taormina, Theatre. H5lzel 30. 

Pahnyra. H5kel 31. 

Wall Diagrams and Plates (suitable for dass-roams). 

Art for Schools Association, 29, Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
Beproductions of Piranesi and other drawings. 

Educational Supply Association, 42, Holbom Viaduct, E.C. 
Framed and glazed photographic views of (i) Pompeii, 
(2) Colosseum. 30 x 24 in. 75. 6d. each. Mounted and 
varnished, 45. 6d. Terms to Schools. 

N.B. These are in a series which includes a number of 
mediaeval and modem architectural views. All good. 

Lantern-slides (for terms see under Greece). 

Watson & Sons, 313, Holbom, W.C. Selections of slides of 
Bome and Italy. 

Newton & Co., 3, Fleet Street, E.C. Selections of slides of 
Bome and Italy. 

G. B. Swain, Bay City High School, Bay City, Michigan. 
Slides from Man's Pompeii, &c. 40 cents. Catalogue 15 cents. 

Roman Portraits. 

Brunn and Amdt. Griechische und B5mische Portr&i- 
Bilder, large mounted photographs, with text ; not to be had 
except as a whole (100 parts). Each part £1. Bruckmann, 
Munich. 

F. Hoppe. Bilder der Myihol. und Geschichte der Griechen 
und Bdmer. (See above, Greek Portraits.) 

The Consuls and Emperors of Ancient Bome. Photographs 
of statues and busts in Bome. Published by W. Martin & Co., 
67, West Nile Street, Glasgow. Size, 10 in. x 8 in. Price 25. each. 

Boman Portraits, by W. H. D. Bouse (cf. his Greek Por- 
traits). IS. 6d, 

^Bernoulli. Bdmische Ikonographie, 4 vols. Union Deutsche 
Verlagsgesellschaft, Stuttgart. Contains the most important 
identified portraits. £4 18^. 
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Boman Antiquities : Diagrams and Models. 

Gamp (under Republic and Empire). Cybulski 8. 

Soldiers. Various equipments (two plates). Cybulski 6, 7. 

Chariot ModeL 5$. Sunday School Institute. 

Calendar. Model. Bronze, 505. ; bronzed iron, 155. 
A. E. L. Bost, 20, Newman Street, Oxford Street. 

House. Cybulski 11. 

House. Model. 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft ; modelled on CybulskL 
Teachers' Guild Museum. Cost £4. ; could be repeated. 

House of the Tragic Poet, Pompeii. H()lzel 29. 

Triclinium. ModeL 6d. Sunday School Institute. 

Circus. Model. 55. Sunday School Institute. 

The Romano-German Central Museum, Mainz, publishes 
photographs, casts and models of armour, and other antiquities. 
Description of Romano-German Antiquities (with plates). 4to. 
155. (Victor von Zabem, Mainz.) Pub. Lindenschmidt (Sohn). 
Catalogue in the Teachers' Guild Museum. 

Boman Antiquities: Booh, 

*The Column of Trajan. A splendid series of photographic 
plates, 20x14 inches, with German text by C. Cichorius. 
Beimer, Berlin. Text of voL i not yet out About £7. 

*Pompeii, its Life and Art. Mau, translated by Kelsey. 255. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 1899. 



N.B. In the above list, atlases, dictionaries, and handbooks 
which iire generally known, are not included. 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL PUBLISHERS 
MENTIONED IN THE ABOVE LIST 

Alinari, 8, Via Nazionalei Florence. 

Art for Schools Association, 29, Queen's Square, W.C. A series 

of reproductions of historical sites, buildings, scenes, and 

portraits. 
Clarke & Davies, 38, Museum Street, W.C. British Museum 

objecta 
Cybulski's Wall Diagrams. K. F. Koehler, Leipzig. These are 

not always trustworthy, and the colouring is crude. Any 

bookseller. 
Des Oranges, Klassische Landschaften und Denkm&ler aus 

Griechenland. Photographs by Baron Paul des Granges, 

Quaas'sche Buchhandlung, Stechbahn 2, Berlin (Williams & 

Norgate, or any bookseller). 
Fischer's Wall Diagrams, representations of ancient life 

and art, and restorations. Monochrome. Ed. v. Launitz. 

Published by Fischer, Cassel (Newman & Co., Newman 

Street, Oxford Sti*eet, or any bookseller). • Size about 

30 X 46 inches. At prices, varying according to the size 

of the plates, from 35. to 25s. 
Graphische Gbsellschaft, Lindenstrasse 16, Berlin. Monuments 

of ancient art in Berlin. 
Hellenic Association, care of J. L. M3rres, Christ Church, 

Oxford. 
Hellenic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, W. Photographs and 

slides, at reduced prices to members. Catalogue and 

specimens at the Society's rooms. Enlargements, Autotype 

Company, 74, New Oxford Street, W. 
Hoffmann's series of Greek sites. Not mounted, 7s. 6d. ; on 

cardboard, 9s. Hdlzel, Vienna (Hachette, 18, King William 

Street, Charing Cross, or any bookseller). 
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H5lzel^ Vienna (Hachetie, agent). 60 monochrome historical 
lithographs, of which 32 illustrate ancient history, 8 are 
Greek, 11 Roman. Size, 24 x 32 in. 35. 6d, unmounted; 
4^. 6d. mounted on linen. 

Mansell & Co., 405, Oxford Street, W. Objects in the British 
Museum and foreign galleries, and sites. Descriptive 
catalogues suitable for labels. 

D. Nutt, 57-59, Long Acre, W.O. 

Bhomaides, Hermes Street, Athena 

Sunday School Institute, Serjeants' Inn, Fleet Street. Models. 

Teachers' Guild Museum, 74, Gower Street, W.C. . 
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